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WEIRD TALES AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


TELL ME A STORY 
By H. W. Gisson 


A good dinner had found its way into 
the “inners”’ of the campers and they were 
sauntering toward the cabins for their rest 
period. A counselor, who had not forgot- 
ten the thrill of stories told him during his 
boyhood days, by “those who never grow 
old,” was arranging an improvised lean-to 
chair out of all sorts of material, prepara- 
tory for the reading hour, which, in this 
particular camp, usually came after dinner. 

When the boys had relaxed on their cots, 
the story began, or rather continued, for 
the counselor was using the psychology of 
the days when stories were “continued in 
our next.” It had been agreed, when the 
story was first started, that no boy would 
read that particular story between times, 
consequently every fellow was in eager 
anticipation. ‘ 

“Gee! I wonder how Bill will escape!” 
exclaimed Jim. 

*Ah,shucks, he’ll pull through all right,” 
confidently said Red. 


All this speculation preliminary to the 
reading was due to the fact that the boys 
were encouraged to discuss, at the close of 
each reading period, the plot and char- 
acters of the story. Their imagination was 
being stimulated by this method and their 
interest sustained. After-dinner rest hour 
was to them a time to discover whether 
their prognostications would come true. 
No dull hour for these boys. No problem 
of what to do troubled this counselor. The 
plan was an application of the principle 
that boys would rather be interested than 
amused. 

“Tell me a story,” is an age-old cry of 
children and grown-ups. Where can a 
more ideal setting for the telling of a story 
be found than in camp, with its rest 
periods, camp fires and rainy days. In 
many camps, however, story telling and 
reading aloud, is a minus quantity or else 
has been allowed to degenerate into a 

(Continued on page 10) 


Courtesy of Camp Idlewild 


READING IN CAMP 


By Raymonp B. JoHnson 


When the educator who is not a camp 
director meets the educator who is, he 
feels justified in assuming that he is repre- 
sentative of the school as distinguished 
from the camp. As such he is tempted to 
state the attitude of the school to the 
camp. Obviously the school is not entitled 
to dictate to or even to criticize the camp. 
At least it must be admitted that criticism 
is two-edged. But the attitude — that is 
safer ground and more productive of some 
useful result. 

More andmore the school is questioning 
the value to the children of a vacation as 
extended as ours in this country is. More 
and more are we looking for occupations 
to take the place of idleness during this 
period. We are approaching an account- 
ing state of mind, one in which we examine 
the assets and liabilities of the summer in 
terms of what concrete things have been 
accomplished. What has thechildlearned ? 

(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIALS 


This issue of Camping is devoted to Reading and Story Telling in Camp. The 
articles by Raymond B. Johnson on “Reading in Camp” and A. E. Hamilton, on 
‘Sportsmanship in Camp” present phases of camp life that need considerable bolstering. 
The Report of the Committee on a “Four-Year Program for Boys,” presented by R. 5. 
Webster at the Atlantic City meeting, is worth reading and re-reading. It contains 
the germ of progressiveness applied to camp programs and experiments should be con- 
ducted this summer along lines suggested in the report. 


PASS IT ON 


One of the highest forms of professional ethics is the sharing with other members of 
the profession ideas, experiences and those little courtesies that make up the life of the 
profession. Years ago such an exchange of ideas would have been looked upon as giving 
away trade secrets. Today there is rather joyous exchange of good things among the 
members who attend the national, sectional and group meetings of the Camp Directors 
Association. This is as it should be. The strengthening of professional courtesies is 
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the thing that gives strength to the camping movement and prevents the occurrence of 
anything which would cause a setback to the movement's progress. 

If you have a good thing that has helped to make your camp program richer and 
better, share it with others. You know how eagerly you welcome new plans, ideas and 
helpful suggestions. Camping will gladly pass on through its columns workable plans, 
stunts, pageant ideas, camping kinks to be used in connection with hikes, swimming 
and water safety hints, yes, even the unfortunate experiences which you may have had 
and which you want your fellow-directors to avoid. Give us your ideas about insurance, 
discipline, days off for counselors, parents visiting camp, etc., etc. The editor is not 
gifted with second sight and therefore does not know what is going on in the camping 
world and the fellowship of camp directors unless such news is sent into the office. 
News items and articles should reach the editor before the fifteenth of the month. 

Camping is the only authorized organ of the Camp Directors Association; it is your 
paper. It will be what you make it. It is not published for financial profit but aims to 
pay expenses. Every director and counselor get back of Camping and give it a tre- 


mendous push, and — DO IT NOW! 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Camping, published monthly at Boston, Massachusetts, 
for April 1, 1929, State of Massachusetts, County of Middle- 
sex. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William H. Wheeler, 2d, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of Camping and_ that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and_ belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and_ if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Cosmos Press, Inc., 99 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Editor, John P. Sprague, Evanston, II1.; 
Managing Editor, John P. Sprague, Evanston, Ill.; Busi- 
ness Manager, William H. Wheeler, 2d, 99 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 





dress, as well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) The Cosmos Press, Inc.; Lawrence Durborow, 32 
Orne St., Marblehead, Mass.; Helena T. Wheeler, Waquoit, 
Falmouth, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

Wiciiam H. WHEE ER, 2p 
Sworn to and subscribed the Ist day of April, 1929. 
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FRANK S. HACKETT 


New Chairman of Membership Committee 


It is a matter of regret that a photo- 
graph is not obtainable of the new Mem- 
bership Committee Chairman, Frank S. 
Hackett. We are publishing the “‘ Who’s 
Who” facts about him in order that the 
members of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion may have some acquaintance with 
the man who is heading the Membership 
Committee. 


Hackett, Frank S., educator; Headmaster River- 
dale Country School, New York City; b. Albany, 
N. Y. Dec. 24, 18....;s. Barthelmew John and Eliza- 
beth (Clark) H.; grad. Trinity School, New York 
City, 1895; B.A. Columbia, 1899; M.A. (Honorary) 
Williams, 1927; m. Frances Dean Allen of Ardmore, 
Pa., Dec. 17, 1904; Children: Richard A., Robert S., 
Daniel S., Frederick K., Caroline E., Stephen H. 
Teacher, Dept. of English, Columbia, 1900; Berkeley 
School, New York, 1905-07; founder 1907, and head- 
master, Riverdale Country School; also established 
Camp Riverdale summer camp for boys. Student 
Mil. T. C., Plattsburg, 1916; organized Information 
Bur. for Dept. Pub. Information, Washington, D.C. 
1918; speaker for National Security League. Trus- 
tee, Hartley House (social settlement), New York. 
Mem. Schoolmasters’ Assn. of New York and Vicin- 
ity (pres. 1919-20); Country Day School Assn. 
(pres. 1924-25), Headmasters’ Assn.; Pub. Edn. 
Assn.; Camp Directors’ Assn.; American Episco- 
palian; Mem. Phi Delta Theta. Clubs. University, 
Columbia University, Adirondack Camp and Trail, 
Adirondack Mountain. Wrote pamphlet Shall 
Private School Continue? 1920. Regular contributor 
for Independent Education, also occasionally for 
Outlook, ete. Home: Riverdale-on-Hudson, New 


York, N. ¥. 


Letters have been sent by Mr. Hackett 
to all the Section Membership Committees. 
with the desire to reach the goal of 600 
members before the camping season opens. 


Every member by the investment of a 
letter or a personal call upon directors, 
counselors or those interested and associ- 
ated with the educational program of 
youth, can help the Membership Com- 
mittee in reaching the goal. Let us give 
Mr. Hackett our loyal coéperation. 

The membership qualifications are here 
reprinted as a reminder and for con- 
venience: 


(Extracts from the Constitution) 
ArtTIcLE II]. Mempersuip 

Sec. 1. Membership in this Association 
shall consist of the following three classes: 
(a) active, (b) associate, (c) honorary. 
Membership shall be subject to election 
under qualifications as determined by the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. The qualifications of member- 
ship shall be as follows: 

a. Active membership shall be open to 
any man or woman who shall have di- 
rected an organized and approved camp 
for boys or girls, or for boys and girls, 
during a period of at least two consecu- 
tive seasons and shall still be conduct- 
ing such a camp at the date of election. 
Active membership shall terminate auto- 
matically one year after the member shall 
have ceased to conduct a camp. Active 
and honorary members alone shall have 
the right to vote and to hold office. 

b. Associate membership shall be open 
to any man or woman actively associated 

(Continued on page 10) 








DIRECTORY OF TRAINING CONFERENCES 


For a number of years the Camp Directors Association has been conducting intensive 
training conferences for camp leaders and counselors. This educational work is under 
the supervision of a General Conference Committee, whose chairman is Dwight L. 
Rogers, Jr., 205 East 42d St., New York City. 

Those who successfully meet the requirements of a conference are given the National 


Certificate. 
Conference Place Date Terms 

Swimming and Life Saving Camp Westover June 19-26 $40 

Eastern Conference Bantam Lake, Conn. 
Swimming, Canoeing, Camp Craft Camp Minocqua, June 16-25 40 

Mid-West Conference Minocqua, Wis. 
Canoeing Conference White Mountain Camp June 18-25 40 

South Casco, Maine June 1-15, Period 25 
Nature Lore School Gardner Lake, Conn. June 8-22 
June 15-29 

Camp Craft Conference Camp Carter June 19-26 25 


Andover, N. H. 


School of Horsemanship 


Teela-Wooket Camps 


June25toJuly1 40 


Roxbury, Vt. 


Counselors Training Conference 


Iowa State College 


June 11-22 15 


Iowa City, Ia. 


Training in Camp Leadership 


Forestry Conference 
Appalachian Trail Conference 


Mills College, California Summer Course 


June 29 to July 28 


(In process) 
Lafayette College, 


May 10-11 


Easton, Pa. 


Counselor Training Course 


Texas State College for 


Women, Denton, Texas : 
For additional information write to Mr. Rogers or to Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., chairman of 
the General Conference Committee an- 
nounces that the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion general conferences will take place in 
June. 

Courses are being offered at the various 
camps in Swimming and Life Saving, 
Canoeing, Nature Lore, Camp Craft, 
Horsemanship, Forestry, Counselor Train- 
ing, Training in Camp Leadership. A 
certificate is awarded those who success- 
fully meet the requirements of a confer- 
ence. For further particulars write to 
Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 205 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 

Pamphlets on counselor, camp and con- 
ference standards may be obtained from 
Miss Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Word has been received from Mr. Al- 
bert W. Whitney of the National Safety 
Council that the bibliography on camp 
safety and sanitation is ready to be run 
off in tentative form. Table of contents is 
as follows: 

I. Camp Construction and Mechanics 
of Organization 

1. Physical Characteristics 

Camp Site, Water Supply, Waste 
Disposal, Building, Grounds and 
Equipment 

2. Standards, Grading Methods, Per- 

sonnel 

3. Government Regulation 
II. Camp Activities 

1. Athletics and Land Sports 

Riding, Hiking, Woodcraft, Arch- 
ery, Rifle Range and Crafts 

2. Water Sports 

Swimming, Canoeing, 
Safety and Life Saving 
3. Health Promotion 
Personal Hygiene, Diet and Nu- 
trition 
. First Aid in Illness and Injury 
5. Entertainments 
Games, Plays and Pageants 

Write to Mr. Albert W. Whitney, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 1 Park Avenue,New 
York, for further particulars. 


Boating, 


a 








PACIFIC SECTION 

The following new officers were elected 
at the recent meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion: 

President: Mr. H. J. Bemiss, 221 Thayer 
Building, Oakland, Calif. 

Vice-President: Miss Alma _ Wilson, 
Room 303, City Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Esther E. 
Blankenship, 147 W. Oak St., Stockton, 
Calif. 

Directors, 1930, one year: Miss Ruth 
Brown, Lee Shore, Bellevue, Washington; 
Mrs. D. H. Laurie, Glendora, Calif. 

Directors, 1931, two years: Mr. Thomas 
Webb, Claremont, Calif.; Mr. Fred 
Abbott, Y.M.C.A., Oakland, Calif. 

Directors, 1932, three years: Miss Ruth 
Huntington, 320 Upper Terrace, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Miss Alice Prager, 123 
Clement St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 
Summer Camp. Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 
for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 

CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

89 StaTEe STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 
Arts and Crafts Materials 

THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 

70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Expert Instruction by arrangement. 
One day mail order service. 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

26 EVERETT STREET, ALLSTON STATION, Boston 34, 

Mass. 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ach splints, 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

140 SuLLIVAN St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dcr Esso Cuay, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 

YE SUSAN BURR 

Hooxep Ruc NEEepLes 

Tue Hoey AssociaTEs 

406 Cuurcu St., TorrIncTon, Conn. 

Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 

Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 

CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

38 CHAUNCY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 
MENT 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW York CITY 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 
Special terms to Camp Directors. Camp and 
School uniforms, hiking equipment, tents and cots. 
Send for catalog. 


Food Producis 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 
BRrook.yn, N. Y. 
SuNBEAM Branp Pure Foop Propucts 
Fruits and Vegetables in number ten tins. Manu- 
facturers and Importers. Complete assortment of 
Grocery Supplies for Summer Camps. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND N. CENTRE STREETS 
Boston, Mass. 
‘‘New England’s Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef, lamb, bacon, hams, poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products, fresh and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. Write for list. 


Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 Temp.e Piace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 





HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED 
A Camping advertiser says: 

Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 








Medals, Pins, Cups, etc. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WasHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 


BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “‘C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 Boytston STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestMINSTER St., Provipence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyou. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 


OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 

191-195 DrevonsnireE STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Liberty 9750 
Everything for efficient camp offices; Type- 
writers, Rented and Sold, Mimeographs and Multi- 
stamps, Adding Machines, Commercial Stationery, 
Files. Catalog. 


Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

Harvarp Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 

5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Moweglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


324 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 LexIncton AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games, Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
oF Boston, 120 BoyLsTton STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Teachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO CO. 

HunTINGTON AND Lonewoop Aves., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newark, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

237TH STREET, SourH NoRWALK, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, ete. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP IN SUMMER CAMPS 


By A. E. HamMitton 


What do we mean by sporismanship? 
A Chinese proverb says that a good pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. I believe 
that a good story is worth more than a 
hundred lectures to explain the meaning 
of a thing. Here is a true story. Listen! 

It was January. Biting cold. A violent 
ocean storm raged on the north Atlantic 
coast. A British steamship fighting its 
way down the coast of Newfoundland 
sighted a fishing schooner with foremast 
broken, and on the mainmast the Ameri- 
can flag, flying upside down, the signal of 
distress. The British captain called for 
volunteers to rescue the fishing crew. Be- 
fore they could be lowered from the davits 
into the mountainous waves, the distress 
signal was hauled down. The captain 
notified the volunteers that they need not 
risk their lives as the signal had been 
struck. The second officer asked permis- 
sion to put off with his men and see that 
the American crew was safe. His request 
granted, off they rowed and, as though by 
a miracle, they reached the schooner. Its 
skipper and eleven men were lashed to the 
mainmast, frozen and nearly exhausted 
with hunger. They were carried back to 
the steamer. The British captain asked 
the American skipper why he had lowered 
the signal of distress. Said the skipper: 
“The storm struck us unexpectedly in the 
night, threw the schooner on beam ends, 
snapped the foremast and washed three 
men overboard. We cleared the wreckage 
and the schooner righted herself; but we 
had shipped much water, the steering 
gear was injured and the craft was unman- 
ageable. We raised the signal and lashed 
ourselves to the mainmast. The sea con- 
stantly swept over us. We were frozen 
and nearly done for in the forty-eight hours 
that passed before we sighted your ship. 
I said to my men, ‘If those men see our 
signal they'll put off in small boats on 
these impossible waves. They'll probably 
all be drowned. We're about at the end 
of things. A few hours and we'll go under. 
Shall I pull down the flag and save those 
fellows?’ To a man they answered, ‘Pull 
her down.” So I struck the signal.” 

A word picture like that needs no com- 
ment or explanation. It goes right to your 
heart. That was sportsmanship turned 
into heroism. Now listen to the sequel 
of that story. 

In England the event was detailed with 
fullest emphasis on the heroism of the 
Americans who had chosen to die rather 
than cause others to risk their lives to 
save them. 

In Gloucester there was merely an ac- 
count of the loss of the schooner, with a 
glowing tribute to the British sailors who 
rescued the twelve survivors. 

There is striking illustration of the sixth 
point in the Sportsman’s Code, which 
says, ““He keeps his pride under in vic- 
tory.’ Here there was victory on both 
sides, a glorious victory. But the English- 





man talked about American grit and self- 
sacrifice in striking the signal. The Ameri- 
ean talked about how the Englishman 
risked his life to make a rescue. 

Now let us step from heroism on the 
high seas to sportsmanship in our summer 
camps. The fifth article in the code of the 
Sporismanship Brotherhood reads: ‘* He 
keeps from hitting a man when he is 
down.”” That means, “He plays fair.” 

Listen to another story: two hard- 
muscled boys are racing in canoes, over 
the still blue waters of a lake in Maine, 
almost bow-even. A rowboat full of spec- 
tators edges out into the courses to get a 
better view. The boy in the canoe nearest 
the boat has to pull away in order to avoid 
a collision. He loses space and drops be- 
hind. His opponent sees what has hap- 
pened, holds his paddle still in the water 
and waits until the other fellow has re- 
gained his place alongside on the course 
before paddling ahead again toward the 
goal. Then they both stroke on to the 
finish. 

The boy who kept from hitting a man 
when he was down, who played fair and 
more than fair, won more than a canoe 
race. He won a spiritual victory. He took 
a great step in growth toward all that 
makes a true sportsman. He knew that 
he had won the race according to the 
golden rule, which is the heart of sports- 
manship. 

To keep the rules, to keep faith with 
your comrades in the game; to play the 
game for its own sake, and play to the 
end; to keep yourself fit for your team, for 
your camp; to keep your temper always; 
to keep a stout heart in defeat and accept 
it with good grace; to keep a sound soul 
and a clean mind in a healthy body; these, 
together with the two articles in the 
Sportsman’s Code which I have mentioned, 
are what our best summer camps stand for 
in American education. 

The heart of the summer camp is its 
evening council fire or friendship circle. 
Here are told, without mention of names, 
the sportsmanlike acts observed during 
the week gone by. Listen to one of these. 
A boy stopped his own rapid progress 
toward winning camp honors in order to 
lend a hand to some younger lads; helping 
them to catch up with him even at a sac- 
rifice of his own gripping interests. That 
boy was keeping faith with his comrades 
in the game of camping together in a 
happy community. And the gain to him, 
through his sacrifice, was far more than 
anything he lost. 

Bob came to camp jealous of his brother 
Bill; jealous to the point of smoldering 
enmiiy. One could always feel the tension 
between those two brothers. One night at 
council fire Bill was awarded a decorated 
paddle for Good Campership, which means 
for sportsmanship. When he took his 
place again in the council ring, Bob got 


(Continued on page 8 
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Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 
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for everyone 
who camps 


The large volume of business done 
with our manufacturers of equip- 
ment used by Girl Scouts enables us 
to quote low prices to all camp di- 
rectors on standard camp equipment 
and uniforms. Special prices on out- 
fitting camps, schools and social or- 
ganizations 

Send for Catalog 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














The Pathfinder Star Maps 
BY 
PROF. EDWARD SKINNER KING 
HARVARD OBSERVATORY 

Camp is the place for children to learn the 
location of the stars. They can use these 
maps themselves. 

Price $1.25 
Published by The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sand. By Witt James. With forty-three 
illustrations by the author. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

Although advertised by the publishers 
as the story of a man and a horse, it is 
really much more than that — and, in 
another sense, less. It is the story of a 
man, his regeneration from a worthless, 
spoiled and dissipated son of wealthy 
parents to a man with the sand to stick to 
the task he has set himself, through dis- 
appointments and setbacks, and to over- 
come even the seemingly insurmountable 
handicap of his early lack of any useful 
training. The horse is a symbol — a wild, 
black stallion of the plains, which had 
eluded all the attempts of the cowboys to 
capture him. 

What the cowboyshave failed to accom- 
plish, with their expert knowledge of all 
the factors necessary for such an under- 
taking, this task Tilden, the weakling, the 
tenderfoot, sets himself. And for the 
reason that, in the cow camp where 
chance has pitchforked him, he first re- 
alizes his utter worthlessness and_ his 
hitherto misspent life. 

The heroine is the daughter of an old 
rancher, and even though Tilden does not 
admit it even to himself, the real reason 
he is anxious to prove himself is to show 
himself worthy of her. 

The heart of the story, however, is the 


long duel between the man and the wild 
black stallion. As always in the agelong 
contest between man and beast, the man 
finally wins, but in its final surrender the 
horse retains its indomitable spirit. 


Tales from Greek Mythology. Retold and 
illustrated by KarHeRINE Pyte. J. B, 
Lippincott Company. $2.50. 

Can there be anyone who does not tingle 
with untold delight when he reads and 
reads again the undying tales of gods and 
men, of strange half-formed creatures and 
monstrous giants in the early years of the 
world? Who is there who does not love to 
hear and hear again the story of the fiery 
battle between the gods and the Titans in 
which mountains cracked and crumbled 
and the rivers and seas boiled? Or who 
could not bend with the trees as they 
listened, charmed by the exquisite strains 
of music from the lyre of the young Or- 
pheus? Perseus, Aphrodite and Adonis, 
Theseus, Pygmalion and Galatea, Midas, 
Echo and Narcissus — who does not love 
their very names? 

Katherine Pyle has retold these immor- 
tal tales with such a beautiful simplicity, 
and has illustrated them with such lovely 
pictures, that this book will find a place for 
itself in the hearts of all lovers of Greek 
mythology. M. K. 


Songs for Michael. By Frep WEATHERLY. 
Illustrated by Pigeon Crowle. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


Songs for Michael seems to be the god- 
child of Mother Goose and Robert Louis 
Stevenson in modern dress. The poems 
are perfectly delightful, as are the sophisti- 
cated children of today. 

Every subject close to the child heart is 
touched. The rhymes are full of sympathy, 
humor, and child interest. The choice of 
words make the verses roll smoothly off 
the tongue, making them pleasant to hear 
and easy to remember. 

The illustrations are charming, posses- 
sing just the right tone for the verses. 
Fortunately there is no age limit on this 
book, so I shall not feel guilty if caught 
going over and over it. M. K. 


More Things to Draw. By E. G. Lutz. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Mr. Lutz’s latest book, a sequel to 
Drawing Made Easy, will undoubtedly 
help to iron out those difficulties which the 
young artist has to meet and which so 
often dishearten him. Here are simplified 
solutions to the elementary problems, pre- 
sented in a most inviting manner. 

The book is laid out logically, the illus- 
trations are clear and free from intricacy, 
and the instructions are terse and graphic. 
The drawings follow the progression of 
steps from the first simple line or form to 
the finished picture. 

Everything is made as easy and practi- 
cal as possible. Seemingly entangling 
figures are dissected and their parts com- 
pared with the basic forms. Little hints 
and “tricks” are introduced which will 
develop in the young person a more active 
and exact observation. Detail work, pic- 
ture construction and the ever-troubling 
perspective are explained in so lucid a way 
that the young aspiring artist would find 
this book a valuableone to own and study. 

M. K. 


The Ghost of the Glimmerglass. By Merr- 
riTT P. ALLEN. Harpers. $1.75. 


Any story of courage and optimism is 
of great concern to the young person. But 
when the story tells of two boys who have 
the spirit to face overwhelming disaster 
and sure defeat and consider all obstacles 
a blessing, the young person is more than 
concerned. 

Pell Fielding, a boy of fine calibre, takes 
his pal Sam, a splendid chap brimming 
over with optimism and a sense of fun, up 
to northern Vermont to help him cut over 
some valuable timber land which he has 
just inherited from his great uncle. At 
first it is a race with time, for the boys 
mean to market their timber before the 
college season opens, but quickly it de- 
velops into a combat with both natural 
and supernatural enemies, in which the 
boys fight undaunted through mysterious 
conspiracies, warnings from ghosts and 
consequent disasters and a huge forest fire 
to an exciting triumph. M. K. 








THE 
METAL 
CRAFTS 


A most popular one with young campers: 
If it is not included in your program for next 
summer, make plans for it now. 


We have equipped and supplied camps for 
many years and take pride in our reputation 
for service. May we serve you? 


Send for our catalogue and price list. 


Our Brochure on the Metal Crafts will be sent 
to anyone interested, free of charge. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 ABORN St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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({ What is the keynote of your camp? 


({ What type of boy or girl are you 
eager to have in your camp next 
season? 


({ What impression does the cata- 
logue you send out give to the 
person receiving it? 


({ Does your catalogue reflect the 
personality of your camp? 


Besides telling your camp story, may 
we not help you in making your cat- 
alogue carry an individual appeal to 
the one you wish to reach inthe home. 


THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, M AsSACHUSETTS 
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A high dive is the keynote of the new 
cover on the Kineowatha booklet. This 
cover is made doubly effective by the 
amount of open space left without a de- 
sign. The Camp Kineowatha symbol— 
and the silhouette of a girl making a swan 
dive—is all that appears on the cover 
which is a field of royal blue. 

The beautiful halftone work, together 
with the refinement of typography, makes 
this book most appealing to the type of 
girl Kineowatha desires to reach. 


. . 


A real camp of Indian lore is suggested 
at a glance. A large Indian head, drawn 
in the wood-cut manner, makes the 
Camp Samoset cover one of the out- 
standing catalogues produced this year. 











Courtesy of Pine Knoll Camp 
LAKE IONA IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


It is printed in black and red on a rough 
tan paper which is well chosen, and the 
size and placement of the Indian head 
does much to reflect the spirit of a boys’ 
camp. 


“e 


Paper is part of the picture.” This 
well-known slogan can certainly be ap- 
plied to the cover on the Tall Pines 
catalogue. The two girls on horseback, 
riding along the lake shore, appear as 
part of the ‘‘woodsy green” cover stock, 


while the sky and background are printed 
in an interesting light emerald green. 

This cool color scheme is carried out 
on the inside of the catalogue by the use 
of a delightful halftone ink. 






INTROSPECTION 
By Tessa Sweazy Wess 


When all my cares have taken flight, 
I gaze out through my window pane, 
And to my fancy and delight 

Come visions of God’s vast domain. 


There in the sweet tranquillity, 
Amid a fair and sylvan scene, 

I see the hill and vale and sea, 

The desert bare, the meadow green. 


And towering high on a lonely tree, 
Where nature’s splendor ever lies, 
Its broad leaves fairly chant for me 
And lift my soul unto the skies. 


A little bird flits here and there; 

I marvel at its roving life, 

And wonder if it knows of care, 
Or does it know of grief and strife? 


I see a broad and winding stream 
With waters of a changing hue, 

Where ripples break and shadows gleam 
Im mirrored spots of green and blue. 


A garden that is filled with flowers 
Springs up before my inner eye, 
And in its fair and perfumed bowers 
I dream of happy days gone by. 


My childhood days come back again 
And link me with a happy throng; 
While distant voices reach my brain 
To hold me in that land of song. 


Oh, Youth! just let me cling to thee, 
And live those dear remembered days. 
Again a voice is telling me 

That other themes demand my days. 


I fling the casement shutters wide 
And tear aside the somber shade, 
And there I see on either side 

God’s plan of life before me laid. 

I see the words embossed in gold 
Upon the canvas of Life’s scheme: 
“Why live again those days of old? 
Today should be your vital theme.” 


R. A. BULLETIN 


SOME CAMP CATALOGUES | 


An idea good enough to use twice!! The 
birch bark treatment used on the Camp 
Mohawk booklet was repeated this year, 
for this has been an outstanding cata- 
logue. 

The silhouette wigwam and camp fire 
design printed in green, on the inside of 
the stiff cover, greatly enhances the 
booklet and most certainly appeals to 
the boy. 


The Wohelo Bird is again in print! 
This publication is well known to all 
interested in the Luther Gulick Camps. 
The Sea of Happy Faces seen on the 
middle spread is strong in its appeal. 

A five-color map, full of characteristic 
pictures, makes a most interesting cover. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP IN CAMPS 

(Continued from page 5 
up, walked quietly around behind Bill, 
slapped him on the back and said, “Good 
work, Bill.” His father was present and 
said afterward, “That was one of the 
happiest moments of my life. I hope a 
change has come. I hope that spirit will 
carry over from camp life into home life.” 
It did. Years later I asked that father 
what it was that had worked the miracle. 
“Bob is always reticent about such 
things,” he replied, “but I asked Bob one 
day what he liked most about camp, what 
thing did him the most good, and he re- 
plied quickly and emphatically,“ The coun- 
cil fire.” I believe that it was the words 
spoken there, the stories told and the at- 
mosphere built up there, in which the boys 
lived, that did more than anything else to 
bring my two boys together and make 
them true friends, ‘good sports on our 
family team.”” 

Now there were no sermons at council 
fire. There were facts from the history of 
the week, and there were stories. Jesus 
and Solomon put their preaching into 
stories. So did Aesop and John Bunyan, 
Stevenson and Hawthorne, Joseph Conrad 
and Christopher Morley. A fine story is 
worth a hundred preachments. What are 
some of those that find the firelight and 
emberglow of a council ring at camp? 

Why! ballads like Kipling’s where “there 
is neither East nor West nor border nor 
breed norbirth, when twostrongmenstand 
face to face, though they come from the 
ends of the earth”: poems like John 
Neihardt’s “Song of Hugh Glass,” where 
we see the most intense and avenging 
hatred turn back into sportsmanlike 
friendship again at the touch of the wand 
of understanding. Or Neihardt’s “Song of 
the Indian Wars,” bristling with heroic 
splashes of clean sportsmanship on the 
part of red man and white. Or Janvier’s 
“The Aztec Treasure House,” with its 
indelible pictures of the spirit of that fine 
old priest, Fra Antonio, swinging across 
the last-trail canyon:walking fearlessly into 
the Cave of the Dead; smiling at the very 
face of death on the huge sacrificial stone! 
Or Hanford Burr's delighiful firelight 
stories of primitive boys and girls and men 
and women, Oliphanit’s classic dog story, 
Bob, Son of Battle, Joseph Conrad’s mag- 
nificent The End of the Tether, Basil 
Malheur’s The Dash of Color. And so I 
might go on with one tale after another 
that brings into flame the spark of sports- 
manship which God has placed in the 
hearts of every one of us for light, and 
warmth, and inspiration toward splendid 
achievement. Such stories speak first to 
our hearts, and then through our hearts to 
our heads. They stir feeling and lead feel- 
ing to desire in action. Action follows and 
we form such habits of action as make for 
life-long character, the character of the 
irue sportsman who lives by the code of 
honor of a gentleman who hits hard, but 
plays fair and is generous. 

In this way, then, by kindling the imag- 
ination, by siirring desire for sportsman- 








ship in daily life, and then by giving in- 
numerable opportunities for sportsman- 
like acts, our summer camps are taking 
their stand, one by one, within the chart- 
ered ranks of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood, whose voice is beginning to be heard 
around the world. 

What about awards and honors in 
recognition of sportsmanship? A curly- 
haired, blue-eyed blonde boy won a huge 
silver cup for being the best sport at camp 
one summer. He returned the following 
season and everyone agreed that he had 
subordinated everything in his camp life 
to the ambition to win that cup again. On 
the surface he behaved as a true sports- 
man behaves. He served his group loyally 
he played team games for the team, he 
made sacrifice hits everywhere, he kept 
his temper, tock defeat with a smile and 
was modest under victory. He kept him- 
self fit, worked hard and was generous. 
Yet everyone felt that he was self-con- 
scious, that he had his eye constantly on a 
silver cup, and that, however apparently 
reticent and self-erasing he might be, he 
was yet, at heart, playing to the grand 
stand. There was no specific thing that 
could be held against the lad as a good 
‘amper. Yet the intuitions of his fellows 
told them that he was working consciously 
for the supreme honor of camp. This fact 
led the director to change the whole char- 
acier of his camp’s recognition of high 
sporismanship. It became a secret, and a 
mystery, and the whole morale of camp, 
“the quality of the spirit of the whole,” 
took a vital upward step. 

Hitherto, at the final council fire, after 
the awards in recognition of specific ac- 
complishmenis had been made, the boy 
who had been singled out by his fellows 
and by the council as typifying best the 
highest degree of sportsmanship in action, 
was called out from among his comrades 
and awarded a shining symbol in honor of 
what he had done, of what he had become 
in the camp community. 

Now, this is what happens. 

After the award of medals for achieve- 
ment in athletics, riflery, water sports and 
other specific camp activities have been 
made, after paddles have been presented 
for development in good campership, after 
the new fire tenders and fire makers have 
been welcomed to their places by the 
council fire, then comes the climax of the 
camp season, the admission to the Inner 
Circle of Sportsmanship of the boy or the 
boys who have been judged worthy of 
this, camp's highest honor. 

After a few words by the director, re- 
capitulaiing the factors in the Sports- 
man’s Code which lie behind this supreme 
recognition, the whole camp rises to its 
feet, paddles are held high in air and, in 
the perfect silence of the pine grove, ac- 
cented only by the merry crackle of the 
fire, those boys who have won the honor 
are admitted into the Inner Circle. 

But they don’t know who they are! 
Their comrades do not know who they are. 
The director alone knows. Carefully and 
patiently he has gathered from the coun- 





cil through the summer, from the boys 
individually, and sometimes through their 
collective votes for the lesser camp honors, 
the materials out of which he has built his 
conviction that one or more of his boys 
truly belong in the Inner Circle of Sports- 
manship. Everyone wonders who it is, 
or who they are. The spirit of secret, 
mystery, surrounds the rite. There can be 
no self-consciousness, no chance for pride 
in the eyes of one’s fellows. There is only 
a feeling that something fine has happened. 
That some one or some ones are found 
worthy of camp’s highest honorand award. 

Later, one by one, the director speaks 
quiet words with each boy who has be- 
come a sportsman. He tells the boy why. 
He shakes his hand in personal congratu- 
lation, and with the whole camp behind 
the handshake, too. He presents the boy 
with a beautiful secret symbol of his 
membership in a group, the other members 
of which he may guess, but does not know. 
He knows that it is a pari of his loyal duty 
to this group itself to keep secret its mem- 
bership. He has the feeling of belonging 
to a spiritual entity, to an edifice not made 
with hands. The spirit of camp, the wel- 
come of his comrades is crystallized in its 
director, who speaks noi for himself alone, 
but for everyone in the summer com- 
munity. But perhapsmoreimportantthan 
having won a richly deserved honor is the 
consciousness that now he must continue 
to live up to the standard which he has set 
or himself! He belongs to a new group, 
to a brotherhood, to whom he must be 
loyal, with whom he must play the game 
to the end! There must be no resting on 
laurels or on oars. The reward of hard, 
self-disciplining work has become more 
work, and the material symbol of achieve- 
ment must remain not merely a memory 
of the past, but an inspiration to carry 
on, to keep winning fresh victories for and 
with his new team, a team of sportsmen as 
keen and vigorous and striving forward as 
he himself. 
Editor's note. Read Mr. Hamilton’s 
little book, Sportsmanship. It contains 
much good sense on the subject, also a 
bibliography of books, stories, poems, 
and articles on the subject. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


Before the opening of camp it will be 
advisable for every director to check up 
on fire hazards. According to the advice 
of the insurance men who were consulted 
by D. R. Oldham, chairman of a commit- 
tee investigating insurance for the New 
England Section, the following causes 
were given for increase of insurance rates: 
cookhouse noi isolated; brush not cleared; 
long distance from fire station; iron or tile 
stove pipes in use; floor under range not 
fireproof; lamps and lanterns in use in- 
stead of electric light; insufficient supply 
of fire extinguishers; open spaces under 
buildings with no outside retaining wall; 
varnish finish on woodwork; laundry; no 
care taken throughout the year; no town 
water supply available. 
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A FOUR-YEAR PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


By R.S. Wesster, chairman 


Report of Committee on Boys’ Camps of New England 


The investigation of “A Four-Year Pro- 
gressive Program” has narrowed itself to 
a discussion of what progressive features 
ought reasonably to be found in our 
modern, up-to-date summer camps. Our 
preliminary discussion at the November 
New England Section meeting indicated 
that no attempt whatever is being made 
to establish a program cycle of four years, 
or any number of years. The camp pro- 
gram should unquestionably be eternally 
progressing, represented graphically as 
being constantly on theupward trend with 
educational achievement as the goal of 
perfection. This accords to every camper, 
whether he be subnormal or abnormal, 
whether he attend camp one year or seven 
years, an opportunity to enjoy himself and 
to develop his latent powers. 

Let it be clearly understood that stand- 
ardization of our camp programs is a fact 
that we intend to avoid by a wide berth, 
if by standardization we mean a stereo- 
typed program that works like a time 
table, and that is inflexible before the 
needs of individual campers. Ideals, how- 
ever, may be safely standardized; and it is 
probable that a discussion of this sort will 
enlarge our horizon, and stimulate us to 
greater educational achievements. 

The Committee on Boys’ Camps pre- 
sents for your consideration five features 
actually in practice, and which are worthy 
of placement in any progressive program: 
religion, leadership, awards, individual 
interests and project work. 


Religion 
This mysterious word, religion, gener- 
ally provokes among camp directors an 
expressive shrug of the shoulders, and a 
questioning that leads one into a maize of 
hopeless indifference, confusion, and nar- 
row prejudices. Spiritual development 
would perhaps be a less fearfully regarded 
term for the purpose of this discussion. 

When a boy, or a girl, arrives at camp, 
the stage is all set for him to receive ever- 
lasting impressions in matters pertaining 
to his spiritual destiny, and his relation- 
ship to mankind. While attending camp, 
countless numbers of boys and girls un- 
doubtedly find God, and themselves, and 
they amass a spiritual understanding that 
would be a revelation to us if we could 
measure it. As many more would have ex- 
perienced this spiritual growth had we 
made a more determined effort to place 
our hand on the helm. 

The Puritan methods of Jonathan Ed- 
wards or of John Cotton are as acceptable 
in a twentieth century church as are the 
efforts of camp religious leaders to admin- 
ister dogmatic teachings. The average 
young camper responds far better to the 
magic “Let’s” rather than the stern 
“Thou shalt not.” 

The most effective form of spiritual 
guidance in actual practice, that has thus 


far come to the attention of the commit- 
tee is the daily five-minute talk, either in 
chapel or in the presence of an informally 
grouped assembly. And the value of such 
spontaneity in religion is, in a few camps, 
further supplemented by such things as 
the so-called Meditation Seat, and Mid- 
night Vigil. 

A daily five-minute talk — and it may 
be even shorter—having a lively “ punch” 
applicable tocamplife, presented in simple 
language that even the youngest camper 
can readily understand, cannot help mak- 
ing a few definite impressions on the spirit- 
ual development of campers. The magic 
bond of sympathy between speaker and 
campers is the keynote; genius is not the 
requisite. 

In the bustle, speed, and confusion of 
twentieth century living, the average per- 
son finds too few opportunities to be alone 
with himself. In camp, the intimacy of 
tent life presents the same lack of privacy, 
and the lack of being alone with one’s 
thoughts. A seat in the woods, in some se- 
cluded spot, where a camper may retire 
and give himself entirely, without inter- 
ruption, to the business of clearing his be- 
fuddled, questioning mind, is a splendid 
opportunity for spiritual growth. The 
guidance of the director and chaplain may 
appear by means of a notebook placed by 
the seat, in a weather-proof box. The 
thinker write. on the notebook, anything 
under the sun that may enter his mind, 
without signing his name. His entry may 
be in the form of a question in which he 
needs help, or it may be the random wan- 
dering of a boyish mind. At least once 
every day, the director or chaplain visits 
the box, and makes suitable responses to 
the pilgrims. 

The Midnight Watch is kept by one boy 
at a time. He takes his blankets and 
spends the night alone by the side of a 
small fire, a short distance from camp. 
Alone and under the stars, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, the watcher finds re- 
ligion, and takes stock of himself in a way 
that has no parallel in his home or school 
experience. 





Leadership 


In the natural course of events, a cer- 
tain few campers spring into easily recog- 
nized positions of leadership. A progres- 
sive program should give these campers 
every possible opportunity to enlarge their 
experience. In performing services to the 
camp, and in contributing the happiness 
of the camp community as a whole, they 
will undoubtedly develop themselves. 
It also goes without saying, that every- 
thing possible should be done to develop 
the powers of leadership in those campers 
who are somewhat slower in revealing this 
quality. Recognition of services rendered, 
by appointment to the positions of leaders 
of junior counselors, develops future staff 


members who are dependable and who 
make for stability in the camp organiza- 
tion. 

Many directors have experimented suc- 
cessfully with special groups of leaders, 
known as responsibles, camp councils, 
and tribal chiefs. Members inthese groups, 
elected by the campers themselves, have 
been known to figure prominently in con- 
structive criticism of the camp program, 
presented from the campers’ point of view 
The element of discipline, it is almost uni- 
versally conceded, should never be placed 
in the hands of such a group of campers. 
Their judgment is too likely to be tainted 
with the element of retaliation. 


Awards 

The committee feels that awards are a 
means of accomplishing certain desirable 
ends, and that, as such, they deserve con- 
sideration in this matter of a progressive 
program. 

In its broadest sense, an award consti- 
tutes a tangible recognition of something 
done by the camper. It marks a definite 
achievement, and should not be limited to 
honors won in an athletic contest. The 
recognition may be in the form of a medal 
or a cup, a banner, a name, membership in 
a club, advancement to certain much- 
sought-for privileges, or even the wearing 
of insignia. We strenuously insist, how- 
ever, that no attempt should be made to 
formulate awards for character perform- 
ances, 1.e. service, generosity, sportsman- 
ship, camp spirit, and so forth. It is be- 
yond the scope of human powers to devise 
any system of awards that will effectively 
measure these intrinsic qualities of char- 
acter, or equal the reward of personal 
satisfaction arising within the individual 
in the performance of his duty to mankind. 

Few children seem to have the faculty 
of measuring progress in abstract terms. 
They require some tangible recognition, 
held out to them as a goal, the attainment 
of which leaves them eager for the next 
award inline. Remove these “milestones” 
and the campers’ zest for advancement is 
bound to be lost. If there is a better way 
to inspire campers to progress, so designed 
that the element of judgment, on the part 
of directors and counselors, be eliminated, 
it seems not yet to have come to light. 

Campers are quick to assign undue 
prejudice, and to review severely such 
awards as are made on the basis of coun- 
selors’ judgment. Awards that can be de- 
termined on a mathematical basis will 
systematically remove the indecision that, 
for example, afflicts many camps in the 
matter of deciding who wins the Best 
Camper Cup! 

It is further indicated that groupawards 
tend to promote more enthusiasm, and a 
higher type of sportsmanship than do the 
individual awards. Individuals in a win- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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TELL ME A STORY 
(Continued from page 1) 
crude passing on of so-called funny dialect 
jokes. Give the campers credit of having 
sufficient intelligence to appreciate the 
better things and put reading and story 
telling hour on a high plane and give it 
the place in the program which it deserves. 

We sometimes joke about the bedtime 
stories that go on the air from many radio 
stations: nevertheless, thousands of chil- 
dren eagerly await this story telling hour 
and are vitally influenced by what they 
hear. Take, as an example, the Thornton 
W. Burgess stories about Yowler the Bob- 
cat, Buster Bear, Reddy Fox, Old Man 
Coyote, Hooty the Owl, Honker the Goose, 
the Doings in the Green Forest, the Black 
Shadows, Green Meadows, and friend 
Farmer Brown’s Boy. Children have 
adopted these personalized creatures of 
the out-of-doors as their friends and their 
interest in nature takes on a new form 
which makes of every boy and girl who 
listens in, a protector of wild life. 

When we rob stories of the ‘make be- 
lieve” element, we destroy their worth. 
I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
fairies, goblins, giants, elves, and even 
Santa Claus, gives to children and (shall 
I whisper it softly lest the intellectual 
equilibrium of some adult be disturbed!) 
grown-ups, a something for which a satis- 
fying substitute has yet to be discovered. 
Don’t hamper a child’s power by shutting 
the door on imaginative literature, at the 
time he craves it. 

“Darkness or twilight,” writes G. Stan- 
ley Hall, “enhances the story telling in 
children, for it eliminates the distraction 
of sense and encourages the imagination 
to unfold its pinions, but the youthful 
fancy is less bat-like and can take its bold- 
est flights in broad daylight. A camp fire, 
or even an open hearth with tales of ani- 
mals, ghosts, heroism and adventure, can 
teach virtue and vocabulary, style, and 
substance in their native unity.” 

Stories have a physical value. They 
calm the mind and quiet commotion, es- 
pecially after a hectic day, unless the 
wrong kind of story is read or told. They 
should prepare the body for sleep when 
told at night, or for renewed activity when 
told during the day. 

Stories have an intellectual value. They 
help campers to see a mental picture 
clearly. They interpret other climes than 
our own, help the imagination, lead to the 
love of good books, and, if the camper is 
encouraged to retell the story himself, 
help in a free and accurate use of lan- 
guage. Reading aloud teaches correct 
pronunciation, adds new words and 
phrases to the campers’ vocabulary. 

Stories have a social value. They inter- 
pret life to the camper, arouse their sym- 
pathies and enable them to live most 
broadly. They raise the horizon of life 
and develop a sense of social responsibility. 

Stories have a moral value. They help 
campers to know what is good and so en- 
courage moral thoughifulness:; they help 








campers to not only know good but to 
will what is good. They shape moral char- 
acter molds. 

Story telling in camp may lead campers 
into another realm — the realm of poetry. 
Children love rhythmic measures. Rhyth- 
mic motion and rhymed words seem nat- 
ural forms of self-expression. But — the 
story of poetry we will reserve for another 
article. 

If you want to brush up on story telling 
in preparation for the coming season, go to 
the public library and browse over the fol- 
lowing books on story telling: The Art of 
StoryTelling, by Julia Darrow Cowles; The 
Children’s Reading, by Frances Jenkin 
Olcott; How to Tell Stories to Children, by 
Sara Cone Bryant; Stories to Tell Children, 
by Sara Cone Bryant. 

Do not forget to take a notebook with 
you when you go to the library to jot down 
ideas and suggestions. 

The following stories are worth reading 
at camp during the rest period or at the 
camp fire or on Sunday evenings around 
the log fire: The Passing of the Torch, Mary 
Shipman Andrews; The Courage of the 
Commonplace, Mary Shipman Andrews; 
The Master of the Inn, Robert Herrick; 
Around the Fire, H. M. Burr; Told by the 
Camp Fire, Frank H. Cheley; Indian 
Scout Tales, Charles A. Eastman; The 
Bishop’s Shadow, 1. H. Thurston; That 
Year at Lincoln High, Joseph Gollomb; 
It Can Be Done (Poems of Inspiration), 
Morris and St. Clair Adams; Mirror of 
Youth (Anthology of Youth and the Out- 
of-doors), Marion King. 


FRANK S. HACKETT 

(Continued from page 3) 
with camping, or with the educational 
program of youth. 

c. Honorary membership may be con- 
ferred on any man or woman who shall 
have rendered services of conspicuous 
value to the camping movement. The 
name of any person suggested for honor- 
ary membership must first be presented 
to the Executive Committee and be ac- 
cepted by them before being presented to 
the Association for action. 

ArTICcLE VI. Duss 

The dues for active members shall be 
ten dollars and for associate members five 
dollars, to be paid annually in advance on 
October 1 to the national secretary-treas- 
urer. 





A FOUR-YEAR PROGRESSIVE 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 9) 
ning group tend to set aside the vain- 
glorious satisfaction of self-achievement 
for the satisfaction of contributing some- 
thing toward the victory of their group. 





Individual inierests 

A camp program that is progressive 
ought to have as few compulsory activities 
as possible. Campers rebel at being forced 
to do things that do not interest them; and 


theeducationaladvancemeni arising there- 
from, is extremely doubiful. 

The most attractive way to present the 
various activities seems to be in the light 
of opportunities. Let the camper make a 
selection of perhaps three major activities 
that interest him the most. (It is not feas- 
ible to dabble here and there too much.) 
Then see that he has special opportunities 
to indulge and develop these interests. It 
is desirable to lead a camper rather than 
to force him into something entirely new 
to him. His summer in camp ought to 
show the addition of at least one more ac- 
complishment. The program of such a 
camper can then be said to be “progres- 
sive. 

Project work 


There is great value in getting our 
campers to do things with their hands. 
Many of them come to us with absolutely 
no training or ability in creating things. 
Camping affords unlimited opportunities 
for development in this direction. 

The interesting observation on project 
work discloses one highly desirable ele- 
ment: loyalty to the camp, with a feeling 
of part ownership. If a boy helps to build 
a bridge, a log cabin, a tree house, a wharf, 
or what-not, he is bound to take pride in 
the fact that he has made a lasting con- 
tribution to the existence of the camp. 

Unbounded enthusiasm generally ac- 
companies a project that requires group 
co-operation, such as the construction of 
cairns, stone posts, trails, or boats. At 
least one camp director reports that sev- 
eral boys came back to his camp largely to 
help finish a project left uncompleted the 
previous season. 

One director of a girls’ camp explained 
that some of her girls went through the 
whole process of making woolen cloth, 
from carding the wool and spinning 
threads, to making various articles out 
of the finished cloth. The result obtained 
in this sort of thing merits the serious con- 
sideration of any director with progressive 
improvements in mind, 

A definite program of a progressive 
nature is impossible to devise so that it 
may be applicable to all camps. The Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Camps has, therefore, 
conducted an investigation that tends to 
indicate a certain few features that merit 
the consideration of directors who are in- 
terested to add to their program such 
things as have been found conducive to 
progress in some of the leading New 
England camps. 














CAMPING ADVERTISERS 

The advertisers in CAMPING have 
been carefully selected. They have earned 
the right to appear in the pages of this 
publication because of the quality of their 
products or the integrity of their service 
or both. 

They are specially prepared to provide 
the best kind of service and assist you 
materially in making up your stock of 
supplies for this season. 
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BOSTON ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE 
By Ricuarp W. DresHon 


The third meeting of the season was 
held March 23, at the Boston City Club. 
Stanley R. Oldham was chairman and 
Walter H. Sears, secretary. Walter H. 
Bentley, newly elected first vice-president 
of the Camp Directors Association, and 
his cousin, William T. Bentley, also rep- 
resented Camps Wyanoke and Winnemont. 
Dr. John B. May and his two sons were 
guests of Mr. Bentley, and Philip and 
Roland Cobb, of the C. E. Cobbs Camps, 
were present for the first time in months. 
Frank E. Poland and Ormond D. Loomis 
of Camp Medomak; A. L. Hayden of Teela- 
Wooket; Harry R. Dane of Glenbrooke; and 
Everett P. Wilder, of Camp Soan-Ge-Taha, 
also attended. 

Dr. May, State Ornithologist and 
formerly director of the Winnetaska Ca- 
noeing Camps, spoke at length in a most 
interesting manner of his present work. 
This state division is a case of something 
that developed as the need arose. In 1891, 
Mr. Forbush was appointed supervisor of 
the gypsy moth extermination in Massa- 
chusetts. As he saw early the beneficial 
influences of the birds upon agriculture, 
Mr. Forbushsoon became an international 
authority on the economic side of bird life. 
In 1908, he was appointed State Orni- 
thologist, and in 1920, a Division of Orni- 
thology was formed. In 1928, he retired, 
and Dr. May was appointed in his place. 
Mr. Forbush, who died this year, con- 
tributed much to ornithological literature. 
In 1907, he issued Useful Birds and Their 
Protection. His three volume work, Birds 
of Massachusetts and the Other New Eng- 
land States, is the standard authority on 
this subject. The third volume will be 
issued soon, and the first volume, now out 
of print, will be reprinted before long. 
These books are illustrated by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and Allan Brooks. In the 
treatment of each bird, in addition to 
scientific details, there is asection,““ Haunts 
and Habits,”’ so interesting that it will 
fascinate any beginner. Every camp li- 
brary should own this set. 

Dr. May told many interesting details 
of how the owls exterminate mice; the 
quails, potato bugs; the chickadees, the 
eggs of insects that infest apple trees; and 
the tree sparrows, weed seeds. A large 
part of the present work of the depart- 
ment is to disseminate this information. 
Some six or seven hundred correspondents 
report items of interest to the department; 
and every month six sheets of information 
are sent these by the department. An- 
swering questions is a large part of the 
work of the department. He spoke of the 
Lenox Garden Club, which has developed 
on a 250-acre tract extending up Lenox 
Mountain a bird and wild life sanctuary, 
which will eventually have a museum. He 
also gave fascinating details of bird band- 
ing, and offered the facilities of the de- 
partment to camp directors, inviting cor- 
respondence. 
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THE PRESIDENT APPRECIATES 
THE PAST PRESIDENT 
By J. P. SpracurE 

Mr. H. W. Gibson has served the Camp 
Directors Association for the past three 
years as its president. He has given liber- 
ally of his time and effort to a cause he 
loved. During his tenure of office, new 
sections have been added, and the mem- 
bership of the organization greatly in- 
creased. 

In his extensive travels, Mr. Gibson has 
given great publicity to the work of the 
Camp Directors Association, and has done 
much to establish and maintain its high 
ethical standards. 

His Monthly Library on Camping has 
been eagerly read by and found of great 
help to many camp directors. All could 
profit by reading it. His work as editor in 
chief of our official magazine Camping has 
shown his keen interest in the movement 
and his ability to furnish valuable con- 
tributions to its literature. 

As our past president he will continue 
to work for larger membership, greater 
efficiency and higher ideals in our Associa- 
tion, and his council will be sought by 
those now in office. Our good wishes are 
always with him in his intensive efforts 
for the betterment of the youth of our 
country. 











Entertainments and dramatics, the 
subject of the meeting, was then taken up, 
and a list of plays recommended, compiled 
by Mr. Sears, will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Bentley spoke of the old- 
fashioned institution, the Camp Jollies, 
which take place on rainy days. Atchapel, 
he will announce that Tents 2, 4, 6, 8 and 
10 will take part that day. Each group 
plans its own entertainment, which varies 
from Shakespeare to a prize fight. He 
spoke of how hard it is to interest boys in 
rehearsing a play, but how enthusiastically 
they would go at an impromptu affair. 
Little boys, ten or twelve, just glory in a 
western drama... with a bottle, leggins 
and a cap pistol. If this is not a high order 
of dramatic effect, it is highly amusing and 
entertaining to both the actors and the 
spectators. 

Mr. Hayden told how Teela-Wooket 
has nine troups. Troupnight is announced 
a few days ahead. Each has ten minutes 
to put on an entertainment. He spoke of 
the remarkable scenic effects that can be 
obtained from blankets. 

Mr. Bentley told of “Wild Nell,” pre- 
pared and presented all in one day. The 
boys burlesqued this a little, and he never 
saw such an amusing entertainment. He 
also spoke of the benefits of having a mov- 
ing picture film in reserve for a rainy day 


FOR SALE: Lakeside Farm with three hundred acres 
bordering on Sunrise and Sunset Lakes in Benson 
and Orwell, Vermont, eight miles from Lake Cham- 
plain. Seventy-five acres of open land, making ex- 
cellent site for Boys or Girls or Family Camp. About 
one-half mile of shore line. Much of the property is 
wooded with good supply of white and red pine and 
hard wood; also a number of apple trees. Nearest 
towns are Benson 5 miles, Orwell 6 miles. and Fair 
Haven 13 miles. One large 12-room old farmhouse 
on place. Also fine spring water. Inquire R. N. 
Berry, Boy Scouts of America, Rutland, Vermont. 


PERSONALS 

One of the sanest articles on * Choosing 
a Camp” has been written by Helen L. 
Kaufman and put in booklet form by 
Children, the magazine for parents. It is 
refreshing to find in the midst of an ava- 
lanche of literature that is sweeping down 
upon parents at this season of the year, a 
statement so free from bias and contain- 
ing so much practical information. 

Marjorie Camphas an article on “Camp 
Leadership Courses in Universities,” in 
the March issue of American Physical 
Education Review, that describes the pro- 
cedure of colleges and universities in 
teaching such courses. 

Past President H. W. Gibson “went on 
the air” over WBZ on April 6, at 7.00 p.M., 
and the message of the camping move- 
ment was heard via loud speaker at the 
dinner of the New England Section, held 
at the University Club, Boston. Copies 
of the address may be had by writing to 
Station WBZ, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. or to William A. MacCormick, 
Y.M.C.A., 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 











“‘Barco’’ No. 26 Superior 
Camp Tent 


Reinforced corners, ridge band, laced cor- 
ners, and many features for comfort and con- 
venience. 

Largest manufacturers and distributors of 
camp and tourists tents. Camp furniture, 
mattresses and canvas goods of every des- 
cription. 

BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
Makers of Fine Tents | 
131 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























and always shows pictures on Tuesday 
night, which are attended by other camps 
in the neighborhood. He also spoke of the 
industrial movies, such as show pottery 
making and cranberry growing. 





READING IN CAMP 
Continued from page 1 


What has he learned to do? In what 
branches of knowledge has he gained 
further mastery? What skills has he ac- 
quired or improved? We turn then to the 
camp in this auditing frame of mind and 
expect of it some definite accomplishment 
in the way of training and equipment as a 
result of the summer at camp. 

Whether or not we care to go so far as 
to insist that “school subjects” shall be 
taught at camp, is irrelevant to my dis- 
cussion here. I maintain that reading 
and even the “teaching” of reading, 
whatever that may be, is not a school 
subject; that it is not a subject and that it 
does not belong essentially to school. It 
should be more a part of the everyday 
life of the boy or girl, at home, in camp. 
Reading in school is a vital factor in im- 
proving vocabulary, the ability to write, 
the ability to think. It is the chief med- 
jum of increasing knowledge. It is a skill 
to be developed by use under expert guid- 
ance. But there is much reading — I be- 
lieve most reading — that lies outside of 
these specifications. The reading that one 
does **on the side” is a determining factor 
in life. 

Reading novels has special values. It 
furnishes vicarious experience. We can- 
not live hard enough in our allotted span 
to taste much of life’s vast rich experience. 
We not only know at first hand many un- 
visitable places; we know better even the 
places we visit. We know better the place 
we live in. Weknow better our own homes. 

Novel reading furnishes understanding 
of character. We know people better. We 
know characters in books better than our 
chums. We understand our chums better. 
We know our wives or husbands, our chil- 
dren better. 

Novel reading furnishes a broader and 
deeper, more enduring, more dependable 
philosophy of life. We have a bird’s eye 
view of a whole stretch of life. We gain 
perspective. We appreciate trends, move- 
ments, consequences, causes. We acquire 
greater skill in analyzing happenings. 

Now novel reading takes time. We are 
outgrowing old pedagogical methods of 
reading “in class.” An hour’s discussion 
will require a month's reading in prepara- 
tion. We are outgrowing the old book 
report — certainly the book report that 
follows immediately after the book is 
finished. In some respects a book discus- 
sion a year after reading the book is more 
helpful than the one that follows immedi- 
ately. All this means time. It means that 
much of it is not a part of school work, 
hence leisure time, spare time — above 
all — time. The school year is suitable for 
some of this. The vacation is suitable for 
more. One of the concrete accomplish- 
ments that may well be expected from the 
vacation period is reading — novels. 

Good novels. If novels are to furnish 
experience it must be true experience — 
life truly presented. The really good novel 
then is more worth while — is only worth 
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while because there is so much to read. 
The recent novel has its value because it 
represents the present point of view, the 
present manners and customs. But it is 
very hard to select the good. Time is a 
necessary element in the determination of 
what is good. The less recent novel, the 
“classic,” is selected already; it is weighed 
and tested. It has the sameexperience and 
character value. Life’s realities do not 
change with time. Characters are the 
same. The people of Fielding, Thackeray, 
Eliot are more real than Babbitt or Mr. 
Britling for purposes of understanding 
character, and for many other things too. 

Let us remind ourselves that in reading 
novels, we are discovering in young people 
the capacity for understanding and appre- 
ciating more mature novels than we used 
to think possible; a claim upon the mature 
books at an earlier age than was once sup- 
posed advisable. This increases the extent 
of reading — the time needed — the ad- 
vantages which cannot be overlooked 
from an increasing amount of reading of 
good novels in a wider span of ages. 

The implications for the camp are ob- 
vious; novel reading as one of its activi- 
ties; a library well stocked with the best 
novels, especially those which have al- 
ready been accepted as of some permanent 
value; a daily period of any length desir- 
able when reading is to be the occupation 
of the hour; an adviser who can guide the 
reading of each individual and can enrich 
the reading by understanding discussion 
with the reader. It seems worth mention- 
ing that such anadviser needs tobe warned 
against overdoing rather than against un- 
derdoing the discussion part. Whether we 
are justified inadding one more implication 
for the camp is a matter involving much 
thoughtful analysis of all our present 
methods with young people. I believe it 
is wise to make this reading compulsory. 
It does not make the reading less pleasant. 
We are still suffering, it seems, from the 
partly out-grown fad that the child must 
be free of all compulsion and follow out 
his own impulses, etec., ete. Otherwise, why 
this shocked expression when I suggest, 
“Yes, surely, make them read!” 

The short story is so well suited to the 
reading aloud around the open camp fire 
or the protected fireplace that it might 
well be reserved for that use alone, as far 
as the camp reading program is concerned. 

The poem so frequently needs interpre- 
tation and other expert teaching aids that 
it might be left to the school. After all, 
here the time proportion is reversed. The 
time needed alone in reading is less than 
the time needed with a guide in discussion, 
instead of, as in the case of the novel, 
much more. 

My boy is going to camp this year be- 
‘ause he wants to go, and because I want 
him to go. I believe that he should not 
spend the three month’s vacation ‘‘just 
playing.” So I send him to camp. It 
would not disturb me to discover that there 
are certain things he is made to do. Nor 
will it disturb me to discover that among 
other things he is “made to read.” 
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CAMPING AND CHARACTER 


will help you achieve better 
character results in your camp 


Modern educators, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, camp directors — all join in praise of 
Camping and Character, citing it as the fore- 
most contribution in aiding all workers with 
boys in attaining better character results 
through their participation in camp activities. 


Camping and Character by Dr. Hedley 8. 
Dimock, Professor of Religious Education in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege, and Charles Hendry, Supervisor of Field 
Work, Boys’ Club Study of the New York 
University, is a scientific report of five years’ 
experience in applying modern educational 
methods in Camp Ahmek, under the leader- 
ship of Taylor Statten. 


Table of Contents 
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tinued) 
12. Appraising the Results of the Summer Camp 
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ment 
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Cloth $3.50 per copy 
Ready about May 20. 


P. R. Hayward, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Teacher’s College 

Harvey Warren Zorbaugh and Frederic M. 
Thrasher, New York University 

K. J. Chave, University of Chicago 

Paul Hanley Furfey, Catholic University of 
America 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, Director of Boy Scout 
Study 

Joshua Lieberman, Pioneer Youth of America 

Nels Anderson, Columbia University 

R. kK. Atkinson, Boys’ Club Federation 

Abel Gregg, Roy Sorenson, and many other 
Y. M. C. A. workers with boys 

are among the many who acclaim Camping and 

Character as a tremendous help to the camp 

director who wants to make his camp a real 

educational institution. 





Other Helpful Camp Books 


Some Accomplishments in Summer Camps 
By Goodwin B. Watson $1.00 
Camp and Outing Activities 

By G. C. Baker and F. H. Cheley 2.00 
Games 

Compiled by George O. Draper 

Camp Recreations and Pageants 

By Mari Ruef Hofer 

Camping with Henry 

By F. H. Cheley 1.00 
For the young campers themselves to read during 
their rest periods, we offer these three: 

Cave Boys 

By H. M. Burr 

Told by the Campfire 

By F. H. Cheley 

Around the Fire 

By H. M. Burr 











Order today 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publishers of Books with a Purpose 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 

















OBTUNDIA 


TRADE MARK REG 


IT BLUNTS THE PAIN 


Send for 
OBTUNDIA 
Literature 
and 
Catalogue 
with 

Trade 
Prices 

To 

Camps 


CONTENTS 
OF PACKAGE 


lounce bottle of 
Obtundia Liquid. 


1 tube of Obtundia 
Cream. 


3 packages of Ster 
ile Gauze. 


l-inch Sterile Band 
age. 


Adhesive Strips. 


OBTUNDIA EMERGENCY CASE 
Complete $1 35 By Mail $1.45 


Made by 


439 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HASTENS RECOVERY 
REDUCES SUFFERING 
FROM ANY SURFACE INJURY 


Such as 
BITES, STINGS, IVY-POISONING, BRUISES, 


BURNS, SUNBURN, BOILS, EARACHE, 
TOOTHACHE, CUTS AND WOUNDS. 


“OBTUNDIA CLEANSES THE WOUND 
AND BLUNTS THE PAIN” 


1 OuNGe 60 cents 
By Mail 65 cents 





Large Tube 
60 cents 
OBTUNDIA LIQUID By Mail 


65 cents 





Obtundia has been the most 
widely used article in many 
camps, and is rapidly replac- 
ing iodine for first-aid use. 


OBTUNDIA CREAM 


IT DOES NOT STAIN THE PATIENT 
IT DOES BLUNT THE PAIN 


ther. 


Sne: 


417 Westminster Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





